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In this connection the most serious deficiency of many so-called per-
sonality scales lies in the fact that they completely ignore the cultural
setting of behavior and especially the objects or situations which call out
such traits or types of response. Too often such terms as tact, persever-
ance, neatness, and emotional instability not only are poorly defined, but
are not referred to the concrete situations to which they may apply. To
off set, these difficulties it is important to define the terms carefully, thus
avoiding ambiguity and personal interpretation, to make the questions
concrete rather than abstract, and to relate terms and questions to situa-
tions or determinable objects of attention. Thus, the- Allports' (see G. W.
Allport, 1928) test of ascendance-submission has many advantages in that
it presents the subject with a series of concrete situations which reflect
verbally actual conduct* A test of dominance, on the contrary, which
merely called for self-judgment as to whether one was, in general terms,
aggressive or antagonistic, and so on, might not yield as sound results.
Moreover, in constructing rating scales, one should define the terms ac-
curately, furnish the raters with concrete illustrative descriptions of per-
sons and situations to be judged, and call for ratings on distinguishable
items of overt behavior. (For example, various studies have demonstrated
that judges are more accurate in rating others on such features as ex-
pansiveness than on such traits as self-insight.) In rating schemes, es-
pecially, it is well to provide against the personal biases of the judges
and to ask them to rate only people they know well. We know, for in-
stance, that judges do best in rating the traits of others which resemble
their own. Finally, the "halo effect" is a constant handicap; that is, raters
often tend to use their general impression of fitness or unfitness of the
individual when judging specific features. In short, they carry over
one rating to the next, whereas in theory each estimate should represent
an unbiased judgment independent of every other judgment. (See Rugg,
1922, 1923.)
In the question sort of test or in the rating scheme there frequently is
a questionable assumption that the mere multiplication of questions or
other items will counteract the inadequacies of careful definition of
terms and concreteness of characteristics to be judged or tested. It is also
well to pay attention to the matter of weighting the items in making
up the final score. While the more carefully prepared tests do make an
effort to analyze each item in reference to the total scores obtained, too
often the inventors of tests or schedules merely guess at the proper weights
to be assigned given items or clusters of items.
For instance, Woodworth's Psychoneurotic Inventory or Personal Data Sheet (1918)
contains 116 items which have been classified by Symonds (1931) into types as fol-
lows: physical symptoms, 28 items; adjustment to social environment, 20 items; fears